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Observations on the Dress of Ladies. 


Ir is not long since the following question 
was proposed in France by a certain society, 
and a prize offered to the author who should 
answer it in the most satisfactory and incon- 
trovertible manner. 

Question.—Has the art of the toilet attained 
under the meridian of Paris, its highest degree, 
of perfection, and is it now at the eve of ex- 
periencing the fate of all human inventions, 
which degenerate as soon as their develope- 
ment is completed ? 

Fifteen authors agree in maintaining that the 
art of the toilet in France had exhausted the 
resources of genius, and in discovering, which 
some censured and others praised, an eminent 
characteristic of voluptuousness, inquiry, and 
caprice, together with a tolerably good loss 
of time, taste, and money, and a proportion- 
ate relaxation of morals. 

The society, however, unmoved by tirose 
declamations, reserved its whole interested 
attention for the Memorial No. 8, bearing this 
motto: And I too have drank of the waters of 
the Mechacebe river. This last work discov- 
ers an original and independent mind. “I smile 
with contempt,” says the author, “when | 
see asociety of pensive men resolve thought- 
lessly ; I feel indignant when I hear Europeans 
speaking of their toilet, as if in Paris, the same 
as in London, the art so called was not in its 
infancy, which no one cares about, a coarse 
daub entirely neglected !” These assertions 
undoubtedly are strange enough; but what 
will appear still more so is, that the author 
proves them to be founded on truth. He es- 
tablishes a parallel between our most refined 
toilet and that which is in common use in the 
furests of America; he pursues it with perse- 
verance through an immensity of details; and 
with equal erudition and logic exposes our in- 
feriority. 

Instruments and preparations.—He has only 
been able to find out seven hundred and 
twenty-nine on the most fashionable dressing 
tables of the Chaussee d’Antin ; whereas he 
produces a catalogue of two thousand and 
thirty-five which are indispensably requisite 
amongst the Iroquois. 

Extent on which the operations are performed. 
—It is only the fourth part, says he, of the 
person of a Parisian lady that. receives cos- 
metic ointments, whilst over the whole bodies 
of the females of the Missouris he has never 
found the space of one inch square but on 
which the ingenious attention of coquetry 





Is the progress of the art considered ?—The 
|g es Sag for the body of an European 

air lady are limited to the blending of, and 
covering over each other,four colours at most ; 
which does not excel the abilities of a house- 
painter ; but the diapered skin of a savage 
combines, in the eye of an amateur, histori- 
cal, landscape, arabesk, and portriat paint- 
ing. 

Ts cou brought into question ?—The 
American female endures the torture of the 
stiletto, of fire, and of caustics ; whereas 
papering hair, crisping it, or using pincers to 
pull off such as are superfluous, &c. are 
scarcely parodies of the other executions 
suggested by vanity. 

Good taste-—No one as yet has presumed 
to deny but the costumes of the new world 
offered drapery better suited to the taste of 
our artists, and revealed nudity with more 
sublime truth. 

Richness.——There are dresses in the Flori- 
das, masterpi of skill and patience, the 
making of which speak thirty years of assid- 
uous working ; working moreover, the 
feathers, metals, and colours, are incompara- 
ble 

Habit—The undress, so common among 
us, is a gross liberty quite unknown in the 
woods of America, neither would the most 
brutal huntsman start from bis hut without 
carrying the implements of his toilet wrapped 
up in duck-skin round his waist. 

Eagerness and passion.—It is known that 
for a frivolous ornament the savage is always 
ready to give up his hut; and his wife to 
forfeit her honour; it is even probable that 
exchanges of the kind are effected among 
them with greater expedition still, if possible, 
than in our country. 

* Silence!” exclaims the author, “ ye 
national flatterers who are enraptured at 
French eloquence! hold your tongues, ye 
covetous husbands and scolding fathers, who 
bewail the excesses of dress! Alas! every 
article in Paris is still plain, innocent and 
homely ; far from undergoing a decay, the 
art of dressing is in its-cradle, or rather at 
its first dawn. The thought, I confess, is 
disgraceful; but we may still entertain great 
hopes, for we are in a fair way towards im- 
provement. Nature would have it that the 
progress of the toilet should be in an invert- 
ed ratio of civilization; and as it is evident 
that, in many respects we retrograde with 
regard to the latter, itis but right that we 
should gain groynd towards the former. We 
shali be no losers by the baxgain ; for I have 


studied the age we live im, and have only 





found it afforded two supports to human kind- 
ness, viz. sleep and dress ; this last especially, 
which, monopolizing all the leisure hours of 
the savage tribes, secures them at once 
against ambition, ‘ennui, scandal, and female 
authors.”.—Speaking of these, the same 
author says :—“ The beoks written by a 
man are generally better than himself; a 
woman, on the coutrary, is always more de- 
serving than her publications. A book anda 
ball are, for a woman, two public represen- 
tations ; and it is no more possible for her to 
make her appearance in the one with the 

style of her mind, than at the other with he: 

natural complexion.” 


=== 
MISS EDGEWORTH. 


it is arule with Miss Edgeworth to write, 
without allowing pleasure or indolence to in- 
terrupt her, six pages a day; no wonder 
therfore her works are so voluminous, or 
rather it would be surprising they are not 
more 80, were it not that when her book is 
finished, she exerts a severe and remorseless 
judgment in pruning its redundancies. Yet we 
do not think she has always effected this dif- 
ficult task happily. “ Pusrcange, * and a 
few of her other novels might be considera- 
bly reduced in weight, without auffering any 
diminution of value. She has always too a 
tablet at hand, ready to note down any ex- 
pression occurring in convensation, which she 
might imagine likely to assist her literary 
labours. We cannot help thinking this an in- 
judicious practice ; since many who in the 
“ feast of reason.and the flow of soul” might 
utter happy apothegms, and give loose toa 
luxuriant imagination, would feel a disagreea- 
ble restraint, and repress their powers, fear- 
ful of saving something not sufficiently fine for 
the pres: or else in attempting to talk too 
well, degenerate into pedantry, and affecta- 
tion’ Miss Edgeworth, however, is far from 
being pedantic or affected herself. On the 
contrary, if fault must be found witb her de- 
portment and conversation, we would say, 
that both bear an appearance of simplicity, 
& even triviality ; which sayours too much of 
an artificial endeavour at avoiding the author. 
Nothing however can possibly be more amia- 
ble than her manners, and nothing more de- 
lightful than ber conversation, as she con- 
veys information without appearing” te in- 
struct, and possess the happy faculty of pleas- 
ing others by eliciting from them those ob- — 
servations, and those talents, which by the as- 
sistance of her tablets she knows so well how 
to apply. , , 


















it is playful aud eagaging. One of the best 
sallies which we have heard recorded of her, 
was on her pressing a young and diffideut la- 
dy to sing. 
“| will sing on condition that you first pay 
me a compliment,—one that the company 
chall decide to ‘be witty.” “Surely,” said 
Miss FE. “ you are not so determined agaist 
singing, as to make my being witty a preévi- 
ous stipulation ?—surely you will surrender 
without that article ?” “ No,” rejoined the 
lady, “Tam positive.” ‘ ‘That is mpossi- 
hte.” observed Miss E.. * for we all huow 
rhat you are superlative.” 

—_— 


FOR THE WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 





LOCAL REMARKS. 

Tae character and disposition of an instructor of 
youth is undoubtedly very important to the child 
who is imtrasted to his care. If the master of a 
school is possessed of a sour tytannical disperition, 
he will be abusing the pupil, infuse into the child 
some portion of his own ill-nature and when that 
child arrives at years of maturity, he will natural- 
ly retain a sense of his wrongs, and be liable to visit 
them upon those, under bis control, It has been 
a-serted, that one of the ancients, whose name TJ have 
forgotten used to make his slaves drunk and then ex- 
hibit them in a gtate of intoxicaiion to his children, 
in order to deter them from this baneful practice, by 
the example set before them—but in my bumble 
opinion, he pursued a wrong course to prevent his 
children from the practice of inebriety.—I have 
frequently observed that a child under the control 
of an ill-natured and arbitary teacher, though na- 
turally possessed of a mild and gentle dispostion 
would imbibe a sourness towars his fellows, and 
imply a desire on every opportunity to exercise that 
tyranny over his companions that had been inflicted 
upon him.—Treat a child like a slave and he will 
surely act the tyrant whenever he has an opportu- 
nity. #F 
Sct bim an example of gentleness and humility 
and he will follow it and make himself beloved by 
all who know him 

The practice of beating children is one of a bane- 
ful nature of itself, as it degrades the child in his 
own estimation, to know that such a debasing kind 
of*punishment has been inflicted upon bim.—A 
shameful degree of partiality is often shown in pub_ 
lic schools and the children of the poor are often 
treated with a degree of severity, that the children 
of morewealthy parents never experience. 

The master of a school ought to act like a tem- 
porary father to his children, but how often do we 
see the reverse? How often do we see the man who 
ought to display the tenderness of a father, put on 
the frown of a tyrant ? 

There is another shameful practice that 1 would 
mention very oppressive to the poor, and that is the 
practice of speculating in books.—When a child 
can obtain a writing book for siz or eight cents at 
some book-store, he is compelled to give twelve 
cents and a half to the master, for if he does not, I 
have known instances where the master has totally 
neglected the scholar for a month or two.—l have 
known a master to compel a scholar to purchase a 
new writing book, merely because the others in the 
»thool were covered with blue paper and his hada 
picture upon it.—What a mean and paltry subter- 
fuge, this to obtain siz cents and one quarter.—The 
masters often change the books in the reading 
schools, for the purpose in my opinion of specula- 
tion, as if a child could not learn to read as well out 
of one book as another.— Whether the masters have 
any concern with the booksellers, | cannot say but 
should not be surprised to learn, that they had com- 

or th of speculating wpen toe Socks 
" bject a 







* Well,” said the latter at last,. 


Her Con vercational wit is not brilliant, but | 
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FOR THE WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 
Mr. Editor, 

Waew the man whom the bounty of God has rais- 
ed from indigence and obscrurity, to opulence and 
distinction, employs the influence wealth imparts in 
meaner pursuits, and uses his utmost exertion to 
“grind the face” of the poor man, and oppress the 
needy mechanic and laborer, we are astonished at 
his unnatural and hardened inhumayity, and can 
scarce refrain from calling down the vengeance of 
heaven, to punish his wicked deeds—to scatter his 
possessions, and render him subservient to those, 
he once despised as beneath his notice. It is a lamen- 
table fact, that “*head quarters of good principles,” 
even in this “era of good feelings” abounds with 
these disciples of Plutus—** Broadhead and Pushdown” 
who bear the honorable title of ‘*Merchants,” are of 
we uumber, A mechanic on presenting a bil] to these 
persons received a note as equivalent—having left 
his spectacles at home, he was obliged to trust to 
their honesty—they promising to pay shortly, he a- 
gain walled upon them, when one pointing to “1 
six Mo's,” (which was neaily written at the end) 
oberved, “they paid no notes before they became 
due.” The astonished man remonstrated, but to no 
purpose, “cash said he was the agreement, and my 
price was fixed accordingly,”"—Deduct twelve per 
cent.” says Pushdown, “and we will pay it.” The 
man rejected it with disdain, and returned to his 
family, who, thanks to the Almighty are not DESTI- 
TUTE, 2s he had before dealt with gentlemen. 

TWIG’EM, JUNIOR, 


— 
LORD ORRERY AND DAVID GARRICK. 


Wuewn Mossop the player came from Ireland to 
England, he bought an introductory letter from lord 
Orrery to David Garrick, aud was in consequence 
engaged. When some months afterwards his lord- 
ship arrived in London, aud breakfasted with the 
maneger, they had the following dialogue. 

Orrery. David, | congratulate you. I enquire 
not about the suecess of your theatre ; with yourself 
and Mossop it must be triumphant. The Percy and 
the Douglas both in arms, have a right to be confident. 
Separate you were two bright luminaries: united, 
you are a contellation! the gemini of the theatric 
hemisphere. Excepting yourself, my dear David, no 
man that ever trod on tragic ground has so forcibly 
exhibited the various passions that agitate, and | may 
say agonize the human mind. He makes that broad 
stroke at the heart, which being aimed by the hand 
of nature, reaches the prince or the peasant, the peer 
or the plebian. He is not the mere player of fashion, 
for the player of fashion, David, may be compared to 
a man tossed in a blanket; the very instant his sup- 
porters quit their hold of the coverlet, down drops 
the hero of the day. However, as general assertions 
do not carry conviction, I will arrange my opinions 
under different heads, not doubting your assent to my 
declarations, which shall be founded on facts, and 
built upon experience. First, of the first, his voice ; 
his voice is the argentum voz of the ancient ; the sil- 
ver tone, of which so much has been written, but 
which never struck upon a modern ear till Mossop 
spoke— 

“Then mute attention reign’d.” 


Garrick. Why, my lord, as to his voice, I must 
acknowledge it, it is loud enough; the severest crit- 
ic cannot aceuse him of whispering his part; for, 
egad, it was so sonorous that the people had no oc- 
casion to come into the theatre to hear him ; they us- 
ed to go into the pastry cook’s, im Russel-court, and 
eat their custards, and hear him as well as if they had 
been in the orchestra : he made the welkin roar ; no 


one could doubt the goodness of his lungs, or accuse 


him of sparing them, but as to————— 
Orrery. What, you have found out he bellows, 

have you? you have discovered that he roars ?—U 
on my soul, David, you are right he bellows like a 
bull. We used to call bim, Mossop,+Mossop 
the Bull,—we had no better name for him in the 
country. But then, David, his eye, is ete 
q tterab. igs. 





It. 


is scarce necessary that he should speak, for his eye | 


conveys every thing that he means, aid excepting 
your own, is the brightest, most expressive, most 
speaking eye that ever beamed in a—— 

Garrick, 


comprehensive judgment, | tremble to differ, does not | 


your lordship think there is a-a-a dull kind of heavi- | 


ness, a blanket, a 
Orrery. 
blind! Egad, David, whatever his eye may be, noth- 
ing can escape yours. He is blind as @ beetle.— 
There is an opacity, a stare without sight, a sort of 
filminess, exactly as you describe. But notwithstand- 
ing I allow that he bellows like a bull, and is blind 
as a beetle,—his memory has such petuliar tenacity, 
that whatever he once receives, adheres to it like 
glue; he does.not forget a syllable of his part. 

Garreck, Upon my honor, my lord, if his memory 
was what you describe in Ireland,he must have forgot 
to bring it with him to London, for, here the prowp- 
ter is obliged to repeat every sentence ; and he can- 
not retain a whole sentence ; there is absolutely . 
necessity for splitting it into two parts. 

Orrery. What, you have discovered that his head 
runs out? Upon, my soul, it never would hold au, 
thing: Lady Orrery use to call him Cullender Mo:- 
sop,—Mossop the Cullender : ihe fellow could no’ 
remember a common distich. But notwithstanding 
this, his carriage is so easy, his air is so gentleman like 
his deportment has so much of fashion, that you per 
ceive at a glance he has kept the best company ; an 
no one who sees him conceives they are looking at 
player. He looks like one of our house; he has. tl, 
port of nobility. 

Garrick. As to his port, wy lord, ! grant you th 
the man is tal), and upright enough ; but with sul 
mission to your lordship’s better judgment, don’ 
you think there is aukwardness, a rigid, vulgar, un 
bending sort of a— a—— we had fencing master 
dancing masters, and drill serjeants, but all woul 
not do ; he looked more like a tailor than a gentle 
man. 

Orrery. ** What, you have found out that he i 
stiff? By the Lord, David, you are right,—nothin 
escapes you: he is stiff—stiff as a poker: we use 
to call him Pokor Mosop ; we had no better na 
for him in the country. But however his bod 
might want (as I must acknowledge it did) th 
graceful, bend of the Antinous, his mind w: 
formed of the most yielding and flexible materials 
advice which you gave him, he would take ; frod 
you, { am persuaded, a hint was sufficient. 

Garrick, “* Why, in this, my lord, I must be bo! 
enough to differ from you in the most pointed an 
positive, terms, for, of all the obstinate, head-stron 
and unmanageable animals I ever dealt with, he 
the most stubborn, the most untrectable, the m 
wrong-headed. I never knew one instance wher 
he followed the advice that I gave him, in any, th 
smallest degree. If I recommend him to dress 
character plain, he comes upon the stage like a gi 
gerbread king ;—if I advise him to be splendid in 
apparel, he endeavours to get a quaker’s habit fro 
the keeper of our wardrobe ; and in every thing, 
more than I thought belonged to human nature, b 
that impenetrable, that—tbat—that 

Orrery. ‘*So!—you have discovered that he 
obstinate ? as a pig; he has more of the anim 
pertinacity than any man I ever knew in my li 
But yet, David, with all these faults, he i ha 
not time to enter into particulars. But be what! 
will, you have engaged him; [ sincrely wish yé 
may agree together, and am, my dear fellow, yc 
most obedient servant. So no more.—Farewell.— 
Mrs, Garrick present my compliments.” 

—— 


THE ARMY AND THE OPERA. 


Waite Madame Todi belonged to the opera 
Petersburgh, she demanded a considerable inc 
of salary. The Emprese Catharine hesitated, 
desired the master of the ceremonies to tell mad 
that she already cost her more than her g 
“* Why tell the empress then to make her gen 
sing,” replied madame, and went off in a buff. 












































Why, my lord, with the utmost submis. | 
sion to your lordship, from whose accurate taste, and | 


What, you have discoveted that he is | 
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THE MATRIMONIAL CREED. 


Whoever will be married, before all things, it is 
necessury that he hold tne conjugal fuith, which is 
his: That there were two rational beings creaied, 
oth equal, and yet one superiour to the other ; and 
he inferiour shall bear rule over the superiour ; 
hich faith, except every mun do keep whole and 
indefiled, without doubt be shall be scoled dt ever- 
astingly. 

The man is superiour to the woman, and the wo- 
man inferiour to the man; yet both are equal, and 
the woman shall govern the man, 

The woman is commanded to obey the man, and 
the man ought to obey the woman ; and yet they are 
not two obedients, but one obedicut. 

For there is one dominion, nominal, of the hus- 
band ; and another dominion, real, of the wife ; and 
yet there arc not two dominions, but one dominion, 

For, like as we are compelled by the Christian 
verity to acknowledge that wives must submit 
themselves to their husbands, and, be subject to them 
in all things ;—so we are forbidden by the conjugal 
faith, to say that they should be at all influenced by 
their wills, or pay any regard to their commands, 

The man was not created for the wowan, but the 
woman for the man; yet the man shall be the slave 
ot the woman, and the woman the tyrant of the man : 
so that, in all things, as is aforesaid, the subjection of 
ihe superiour to the inferiour is to be believed. 

He, therefore, that will be married, must thus 
think of the woman and the man. 

For the man itis necessary, to submissive matri- 
mony, that he also believe the infallibility of the 
wite. 

For the right faith is, that we that believe and 
confess that the wife isfallible and infallible. 

Perfectly fallible and perfectly infallible ; of an 
erring soul and unetring mind subsisting ; fallible as 
touching ber human nature, and iafallible as touch- 
ing ber female sex. 

Who, although she be fallible, and infallible yet 
she is not two, but one woman; who submitted to 
lawful marriage to acquire onlawful dominion, and 
promised religiously to obey, that she might rule in 
undisputed power. 

This is the conjugal faith, which except a man be- 
lieve, he cannot enter the comfortable state of matri- 
wony. 
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We have seen, at the store of Mesers, Brown & Co. 
tLe Minature of Doctor Mrrcnext so highly spoken 
of in several of our public prints. This Minature is 
ap elegant specimen of fine painting and does honor 
to the Artist, Mr. H. Wintiams of this town, whose 
celebrity in his profession has been long firmly 
established. We do not profess to be connoiseurs 
in painting, but to us it appeared one of the finest 
and best finished pictures, we had everseen. The 
Minature as we understand will be left a few days 
at the store of Messrs. Brown & Co. for public in- 
spection and we presume that every person of taste 
will be pleased to view the work of an Artist, who 
holds a distinguished rank, among his professional 
brethren, and for ourselves, it must be acknowledged, 
that we always feel a degree of pride at the displa 
of any work that evinces the pre-eminece of a fi 
low townsman, in either of the liberal arts. 

Ir is a remarkable circumstance that, that fire is 
still found among the ruins of the Exchange Coffee- 
House, as the workmen proceed in digging.—Every 
one will remember, this immense ed was con- 
sumed on the 3d of November, and yet on the 7th 
inst. we kindled our office fire with live coals taken 
from the ruins. > 


A writer in the New-York Evening Post, states 
from an experiment made, that ‘ oil is one ihird 
eheaper than tallow,” for burning ; and that in sum- 
mer the saving would be stil] greater. , 


WHEKLY MAGAZINE. 





| THE COLUMBIAN MUSEUM 


Is a fashionable and valuable resort for amusement, 
und is calculated to please the gay ; inform the in- 
quisitive ; and for the grave to admire. Among the 
late additions are correct Likeness’s of the Albiness, 
the pecutiarity of this female is, she has long white 
hair, fair complexion, and pink colonred eyes.— 
Also, the beautiful Miss O'Neal, of. the London 
theatre,in the character of Juliet. —Also, a Panoramic 
View of the storming of Seringapatam, the original 
painted by the celebrated Sir Robert K. Porter.— 
Also, the glorious victory on lake Erie. Hornet and 
Peacock. Enterprize and Boxer,—Also, a view of 
London and Westminster, Dartmoor Prison, &c,— 
Also, a mechanical view of the Mediterranean Squa- 
dron. The landing of our Fore-Pathers at Ply- 
mouth, Communealed, 


—_— 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


A late French paper contains the following para- 
graph :—A peasant of Dallonville, in the de partment 
of Euze while digging in a field lately discovered 
the remains of a vase which contained fidm six to 
eight thousand copper coins the size of a franc, hav- 
ing the heads of all the Roman Emperors from 
Commodus to Constantine. It is therefore fifteen 
hundred years that this treasure has remained in the 
earth. Itis valuable only to the Antiquary. 


Rev. Lorenzo Dow.—A London paper of the 28th 
September, contains the following article :—** On 
Sunduy se‘night, the sect called the Ranterz, open- 
ed their chapel at Bingham. At ten o’clock the 
Rev. Lorenzo Dow, from America, preached to a 
very large congregation, s© numerous indeed, that 
the chapel, which is pretty capaciows, was not suf- 
Goient to hold one half the seaple ascembled.”* 


EXTRAORNARY PUNISHMENT. 


At a late court of sessions in Delaware, a person, 
by the name of Jobn Robinson, was convicted of 
passing a er three dollar note, and sentenc- 
ed to pay a fine o $500, and be imprisoned, and 
kept fn voliter confinement for the ae of three 
months; and that he should wear the letter F, made 
of scarlet cloth, sewed on the outside of his garment, 
on the back between his shoulders, of at least six 
inches square ; and that it should be the duty of any 
constable within the state, as often as he should see 
the said John Robinson in the state without such 
Badge, to apprehend him and take him before some 
justice of the peace, who should, on proof thereof 
made, order the same or some other constable, to 
give him, the sxid John Robinson, ten lashes, on the 
back, well laid on ; and if any constable or justice 
should refuse or neglect so to do, he should be indict- 
ed, and fined any sum not Jess thon $20, nor more 
than $100, with costs. 


A singular case happened in the late ship wreck 
of the brig Britannia, which drove upon the rocky 
shore of Manchester soon after she left Salem har- 
bour, outward bound. A man left in the coil of the 
cable as dead, was seen afterwards from the Light 
house, on the jib boom, and a signal was given, but 
before any person could enter the brig he had disap- 
peared. The vessel being filled with casks for a seal- 
Ing voyage was buoyant enough, though bilged, to 
be brought into the harbor, and three weeks elaps- 
ed before it was discovered that the body of the man 
was in the lower hold. How he came there cannot 
be imagined, bat the buoyancy of the casks had 
suffered him to sink below them, and the body was 
found uninjured below. He belonged tolpswich, 
and was decently interred from the Charity House 
last Sunday. violenee with which the casks 
were driven is evident, the vessel was bilged upon the 
side, and the water must never have entirely left the 
hold.— Salem Register. 


New-Stales.—The territories of Missouri and Ala- 
bama ase proposed to be established as state gov- 
ernments, which will increase our confederacy to 
twenty-three states. 


— 
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A Chrieston, S.C. paper of the 28th ult. 
states that, “ By the ship Pierse Manning, 
Capt. Pratt, arrived yesterday in six days 
from Havana, we received a letter from our 
attentive correspodent, inclosing a file of 
Havana papers to the 18th inst. inclusive. 

“ By the same vessel, we have also been 
favoured with a file of Nassau papers to the 
2d inst. and with Jamaica papers to the 28th 
ult. both inclusive. By the latter we find a 
most destructive storm, of several days con- 
tinuance, was experienced in the island of Ja- 
maica, from the 7th to the 11th of November 
It did immense damage to the plantations, 
buildings, &c. throughout the whole extent 
of the island. The cane and coffee trees 
were in particular very seriously injured 
and the crops are expected to be reduced in 
consequence fully one half. A great number 
of vessels were driven on shore, and many 
lives lost. Its effects were also very serious 
at St. Jago, and other parts of the island of 
Cuba. 

The intercourse between the United States 
and the British colonies being cut off, we find 
po commercial news of much interest to our 
readers. A few arrivals at Kingston, from 
Bermuda, Halifax, and Newfoundland, are 
announced in the Jamaica journals. 

“ Strenous endeavours are still making by 
the inhabitants of Nassau, backed by the 
strongest recommondations from Jamaica, to 
induce the British government to extend the 
island of New-Providence the benefit of a 
free intercourse with the United States simi- 
lar to that enjoyed by the inhabitants of 
Bermuda.” 

— MARRIED, 

In this town.—By the Rev. Mr. Frothingham, 
Mr- John Woodbury, to Miss Nancy Johnson. 

In Worcester.—Mr. Walter Tufts, of Alstead, 
N. H.) to Miss Almira Town, daughter of Capt 
Elisha Town, of that place. 

So efi ne ae 2. 

In England.— November 17, 1818, Sopmia Cuar- 
LoTTEe, Queen of Great-Britain, born May 19, 1744. 
She was the youngest danghter of Charles-Lewis- 
Ferdinand, Prince of Mecklenburg-Strelitz. She has 
left a husband who was born May 24, 0.8. 1738, 
and is now in his 81st year, and twelve children, the 
youngest of which was born in 1777. This is eon- 
sidered as an extraordinary instance of family 
ongewhy and it is equally extraordinary, that she 
has not left a single grand child. 

In South- Berwick, Me.—On the 29th ult. of typhus 
fever, Hannan Nicnhors, £t. 28, daughter of 
David Nichols of the Society ef Friends. Could 
goodness, affection and benevolence have arrested 
the King of terrors, she must have been numbered 
with the living. Her philanthropy in attending on 
the sick who were destitute of assistance ; was to 
all human probability the immediate cause of her 
decease, by which her friendly and sympathising 
neighborhood mourn her exit. 


BOSTON THEATRE. 


ON MONDAY EVENING, JAN. 11, 
For the Frst time these Six Years, Murphy’s much 
admired tragedy in five acts, called, the 





GRECIAN DAUGHTER. 
Elvander, - - - Mr. Bartley 
Euphrosia, - - Mrs, Baftley. 





To which will be added, a musical entertainment, 
called the 
ADOPTED CHILD. 



















CABINET OF APOLLO. 
ry POR THE WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 


THE FATE OF GENIUS, 
A BURLES@UF PARODY. 


Orr Night, in December most chill drear and dark, 
in his‘garret all pensive alone, 

O’er the ashes,—for fire he had not a spark, 

Sat *.Adrian, whose visage display’d the sad mark, 
Which adorns ghastly poverty’s throne. 


‘His fancy had mark*d him the pathway to fame, 
At the tho’t throb’d his breast with delight, 

To shine as a poet, would raise high his name, 
And genius long smother’d would burst to a flame, 
Thus deceived, he determined to write. 


Ilis books were before him, and shiv’ring he pray’d 
Some spirit his lays to inspire, 


When lo! in the room a bright flame was di«play’d 
Like the blaze im the cloud, when with light’nings 
array’d, 


And his garret at once seem’d on fire. 


Pale, tremb’ling, the youth rais’d his eyes from the 
floor, 

Tho’ blinded almost by the sight, 

When he saw, what no mortal had e’er seen before, 

A demon terrific, whose countenance bore, 

Such a power, as would Satan affright. 


Before the poor youth could recover his speech, 

Which terror had caus’d to depart, 

Came a voice, like the roar of the waves on the 
beach, 

‘* Vain boy to repent thee, thy folly I’ll teach, 

J, will grant thee the wish of thy heart. 


Half stiff’ned with fear, the huge monster he views, 
Whose head a smal! helmet adorn’d, 

Of critical essays composed, and reviews, 
Appear’d in his plumage, in numbers profuse, 
While his dress al] comparison scorn’d. 


On his coat of the stoutest of parchment compos’d, 
Large folio’s, for buttons appear’d ; 

In two monstrous inkstands his feet were dispos’d, 
And he drew for a sword, as his belt he unclosed 
And lo! a huge goose quill he rear’d. 


‘¢ Who art thou?” at length, said the youth with 
a sigh ; 

With the voice did the house rock and ring, 

When came back the answer, (in tones loud and 
high 

Like the deep swelling blast when a tempest is nigh,) 

“ Thy mastcr, of Poets the king.” 


‘* A poet thou art, while I mark thee for mine,” 

And he levell’d the youth with his quill ! 

Then vanish’d,—’twas dark,—for the light ceas’d to 
shine ; “A 

And nanght chased the gloom, °till in splendour divine, 

Morn broke o’er the neigb’ring hill. 


From that hour Adrian, a writer became, 

But in mis’ry, life’s remnant he drags, 

Of talents possessed, he saught long after fame, 
But how bitter his grief and how galling his shame, 
Ambition had clothed him in rags. 


Thus he wander’d neglected, unheeded, unknown, 
While oft from his eye fell the tear, 

And now in the valefhe lies buried alone, 

“ And this is the epitaph grav’d on his stone,” 

A poor honest poet hes her ee 





* By ADRIAN is not meant the wriler who oect- 
pies a place, occastonlly wn the Magazine, of late, 
over that signature, but he whose poetic effusions ap- 
neared there formerly, over the same.—This remark 
zs made lest hovpalie might think, the present and 


former ADRIAN were one 
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THE PEDLAR....No. XXX. 


OLD men are curious and inquisitive, 

Anxious to learn the news, and should receive 
From younger ones answers both prompt and kind : 
*Tis a respect they owe their infirm mind. 


Reader, perhaps you know old Jotham Bump ? 

“ NotI, !°? well then, tis nothing to the story. 
Jotham was poor, his back was al] a hump, 

His eyes were cim, his locks were thin and hoary ; 
His trembling hands no more the spade could wield, 
Old age had jong since driv’n him from the field ; 
And when his day of usefulness was o’er, 

He sat the whole day at his cottage door 

With hands piled on his staff, and slip-shod shoes, 
And as each neighbor pass’d, *twas aye, **what news?” 


Happy was he, whene’er a friend beguil’d 
Hie dull and vacant moments witha story : 
Was it a deed of shame, an act ef glory, . 
A murderer arraign’d, or base born child, 
If *twas but news he listen’d and he smil’d. 


And, as it happen’d oft, that many a one 

In haste, or unprovided, answer’d * none !° 

** Well, can’t you make some,” always was his cry, 
“* Come tell me something, ¢’er you pass me by.”” 


A neighbor once, 2 plodding artizan, 

A distant, uncommunicative man, 

Tir’d thug of being hail’d three times a day, 
(Thus oft his business led to pass that way) 

At this last question halted, scratch’d his head, 
(To scratch his wits together,) and thus said : 


** Why, neighbor Jotham, yes—>I do declare 

‘** T nearly had forgot—a sad affair 

‘* Up in the western country.—You know where 
** A mountain, with a small! lake, near its brow, 

** Looks down upon a little town below ?” 

*“ O yes,” said the old man, ** I know it well, 

** ve two sons there—but come, your story tell.” 


** Well then, about the middle of the night, 


* A fortnight since, if 1 remember, right f 
‘¢ That lake burst through it’s banks, and, rushing 
down, 


*O’erwhelm’d, and utterly destroy’d the town ; 
“* Swept as it went, trees, cattle, earth and stones, 
** Houses, and parents, and their little ones,” 


** Oh ! let me hear no more !” cried the old man, 
** And down his wither’d cheeks ‘the salt tears ran. 
** Would I long since had died ! O my poor sons ! 
‘* My dear grand children too, my darling ones, 

** All lost ! all perish’d !—swept at once away ! 

* Poor, desolate old man !—But neighbor say, 

“* How did you get the news ?” 


** The truth to tell,” 
(And, e’er he told, Ais roguish eye betray’d it :) 
‘**] thought some homespun news would please you 
well, 
* And so, forgive me uncle Joth’, IJ made it.” 
/ naan 
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To the memory of Her, who died among stran- 
gers, January 7th, 1816. 


Miu» be the day-ster that ushers the morning, 
When mortals to light are awaken’d once more } 
And hush’d be the sigh, im sorrow still burning, 
Pll dwell on THEE jast, and thy virtues adore. 


O calm were the hours, so sweetly beguiling 

My life of all care, while with thee I was bless’d 5 
Thy soul free as air, in virtue e’er smiling, 

Made me Barry indeed, while thee I posses’d. 


And now among strangers, thy mouldering urn, 
By the deep cypress and ‘willow tree shaded, 
Points us to heav’n where, like the splendor of morn, 
Thy spirit has fled, in beauty unfaded. 
Still am I rich in this dark'world of sorrow, 
And just are the ways of kind *heaven to me ; 
Thou hast left me thy babes to rede each{mortow— 
Two little minature pictures of thee. 
JANUARY 7th, 1819. 
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A LIVING CHARACTER. 


I.oox for the crimson beauties of the rose, 
You'll find it blushing on fair Susan’s—nose. 
Oh kiss her not, or you will sip 

The skunk’s sweet fragrance from her lip. 
One eye uplifted, in sweet extacy, 

Seeks with a firm and constant gaze, the sky, 
The other meek and humble, downward tends, 
And to the lowly earth its glances sends, 

A few long, straggling hairs adorn her chin, 
Crusty and dry, and jaundiced is her skin, 
lier chalky cheecks—but here description fails, 
And pale with anger gnaws her finger-nails. 


But beauty is not to the skin confin’d : 

One charm remains the beauty of her mind, 

*Tis well with scandal stored—her tattling tongue 
Is ever prompt to do another wrong. 

If man and wife but chance to brawl and fight 
As is their custom, Oh then what delight 

To spread it through the town—or a maid 

When sleeping on her post, has been betray’d, 
a she flies, malicious, hateful toad ! 

Her bosom almost bursting with her load, 

Elate to have a tale of shame to tell, 

For this (‘tis said) pleases all women well, 

Nor rests she from her labours "till *tis known 

To ev’ry tattling gossip in the town. 

A maid of beauty and fair character 

Is odious and detestable to her 

If she can learn a secret fault, she blabs, 

“* Her tongue speaks poniards,” and each utter- 


ance stabs. N. M. 
— 
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A WIFE. 


A READY ear whene’er I chance to speak, 

To me, and me alone a willing cheek ; 

An ear to scandal deaf, an honest tongue 

That scorns to tell a tale of guilt and wrong $ 

A melting eye, a disposition mild ; 

“ Wisé as a serpent’’ harmless as a child ; 

Modest and timid, never prone to strife, 

Yet firm and fearless mid the ills of life, 

When such a one I’ve found ; I’ve found—a wife. 
PETER. 


—_—— 


SONG—KISSES. 


Wauew we dwell on the lips of the lass we adore, 
Not a pleasure in nature is missing : 

May his soul be in heaven, he desery’d it, I'm sure, 
Who was first the inventor of K1ssiNnG, 

Master Adam, | verily think, was the man, 
Whose discovery will ne’er be surpass’d : 

Well, since the sweet game with creation began, 
To the end of the world may it last ! 


AMUSEMENT. 


A father chiding his son for not leaving his 
bed at an early hour, told him as an induce- 
ment, that a certain man being up betimes 
found a purse of gold. [t might be so, said 
the son, but he that lost it was up before him. 

An old offender being asked whether he 
had committed all the crimes laid to his charge? 
answered, I have done still worse ! I suffered 
myself to be apprehended. ' 

It was said of a Bath physician, that he 
could not prescribe even for himself without a 
fee, and therefore, when unwell, he took a 
guinea out of one pocket, and put it into the 


other. 


(<y Printing neatly executed on satin for 





| Ladies’ Indispensibles, Work-Boxes, &&c. at 


‘the Magazine Office,—Where all other kinds 
of Printing will be executed at short notice. 












